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conduct, so the young girl was approved of and moulded into his mode of life easily,
becoming a good and faithful servant; she was a remarkable judge of painting and of
men. Later she developed an appreciation for music which was as unexpected as
remarkable. Like her master, she loved to listen to the B*B.C. Beethoven and Brahms
Concerts; she loved too, to join in the hymns on the Sunday evening wireless services,
with a fervour learnt in her childhood at chapel. She understood Steer's painting
tackle as well as she did his daily needs.
Her devotion during the air raids toward the end of his life was heroic, for he was
gradually becoming more and more dependent; he latterly became worried and un-
happy if she were away from the house and to her everlasting credit she never once
took even an hour *ofT for herself during the year previous to his death; before that he
would not move away from home without her after his eyesight failed. She was heart-
broken when death took her 'dear master*.                   *
She had a way all her own of addressing him as 'Father*. This began by calling
him 'Father* to his cat, but later on any to whom she was deeply, attached were either
cFather* or 'Mother*. 'Flo* always abounded in a heartfelt hospitality to anyone Steer
liked, and nothing that she could do for them was too much trouble. Wherever or
whenever she moved a clatter of noise followed; she was so quick in her movements;
but for all her noise she was exactly the right servant for Steer with her tact, her lovable
heart and Cockney 'back-chat^ Steer, who was an astute judge of character, thought
the world of her and summed her up, ea big human being/
Steer put off any too effusive sympathy by affecting satisfaction at having
at last leave to be lazy. But in the *World of Art* interview of 1939,
already quoted, he struck another note, recalling what is told of the old
Hokusai:
C3f you had another eighty years to paint would your painting change again?* *If I
had another eighty years I would start where I left off. I should not have to make all
my mistakes again. In fact, when my eyes failed, I had only just got going. It seems as
though one has only begun to feel the way when one has to stop.*
Hehadtheresource, however, of an aged and very dignified Scottish lady
who was condoled with by her minister on being no longer able to read.
* You forget', she said, *I have my mind/ Steer had his secret mind and, as
he said to Ronald Gray, *I sit now and put two and two together.* The
*twoY included rumination on the country's political and military affairs,
but also matters in which he had been personally concerned. Occasionally
he brooded over a past grievance. One of these was *a knock* he had
suffered at the Slade when Brown put Ambrose McEvoy in as a supple-
mentary teacher of painting; a very judicious act, since McEvoy had
studied oil technique closely in his copies from the masters and could
expound his experience.
Gray made notes of his visits from 1938 onwards. Here are some of
them:
Nov. nth, 1939* Today Steer's nephew *.. came at tea-time arrayed in uniform
and medik and ribbons from the last war. He said to his uncle Phil: 'You were a